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WATER COLOR AND OIL PAINTING. 

Sir : What mediums are used in laying on the gouache 
colors ? With a pale yellow ground need the tint be scraped off 
in order to paint wild roses; or such delicate colored flowers ? 
M. L. B., Berkeley, Cal. 

No medium is required unless the surface of your paper should 
happen to be greasy, in which case add a little ox-gall, or Crane's 
medium may be put into the water you are using. There is no 
need to remove the first tint you speak of, since gouache colors 
are opaque. For wild roses you will obtain just the right shade 
of pink by washing a tint of rose madder over the yellow. All 
madders mix well with Chinese white. Read the article on 
Gouache Painting on page 88. 



Sir : Be kind enough to answer the following ques- 
tions : (i) What part does gum water play in water-color draw- 
ings ? (2) What effect on colors has Crane's medium, and what 
is gained by its use? (3) Please say why, when 1 mix colors 
to get a desired shade, the wash is gritty, or sandy in appearance, 
as though colors did not assimilate? (4) I find some difficulty 
in obtaining a heavy Whatman paper in this city. Where can I 
get it? I want paper as thick as ten or twelve pages of The Art 
Amateur. (5) Describe the best method of transferring from 
studies. W. H. D., St. Louis. 

(1) Gum water is not necessary to water-color drawings, but is 
sometimes used very sparingly to give depth and brilliancy to 
dark shadows. (2) Crane's medium is useful if your paper happens 
to be at all greasy ; in fact, it takes the place of ox-gall, with one 
great advantage — it has no disagreeable smell. (3) The gritti- 
ness of some of your colors is probably due to the fact that they 
have become somewhat dry. Rub them down with a glass muller 
before thinning them, with the necessary quantity of water. To 
save further trouble, and restore them to working order, if they 
are moist colors, break them up, add a little water, leave them 
to soak till you can stir them into a thick cream, then mix in 
thoroughly one or two drops of the best glycerine. Evaporation 
will soon render them sufficiently solid. (4) Instruct your dealer 
to get for you Whatman's thick imperial or extra thick imperial 
paper. The heaviest make of all is extra thick double elephant. 
This last is very expensive, and we should think heavier than 
you need. (5) Take some tracing paper or linen. Fix it over 
the study, so that it cannot slip ; then draw the outlines, which you 
will be able to see clearly through the paper, with an H. B. 
pencil. Next place some colored transfer paper, face down- 
ward, on your canvas or drawing paper ; fix the traced outlines 
in proper position over it, and go over all the lines with a bone 
tracer, sold for the purpose. On removing the transfer paper, a 
perfect impression should be found beneath. 



R. J. B., Fairland, Ind. — Either mastic or pale 
copal varnish is fit for permanent use. The following is a good 
list of water-colors, with which almost any desired combination 
of color can be made : Antwerp blue, burnt Sienna, indigo, ivory 
black, light red or Venetian red, Naples yellow, neutral tint, raw 
Sienna, raw umber, Vandyck brown, yellow ochre, brown 
madder, crimson lake, Indian yellow, scarlet vermilion, pale 
cadmium, orange cadmium, lemon yellow rose, madder and 
viridian. 

Sir : A portrait of a little girl I have just finished 
fails to satisfy me. Its shadows look dirty instead of transpar- 
ent, yet I used the shadow colors that the author of Portrait 
Painting suggested, which were very similar to my teacher's col- 
oring. Can you suggest a remedy without seeing the picture and 
explain why the shadows appear so, and if glazing would help to 
remedy the defect ? G. B. St. Joseph. 

Your failure is a common one with all amateurs. The method 
of laying transparent shadows is simple, but requires knowledge 
and practice. Muddy tints are the result sometimes of worrying 
your colors too much, by trying to obtain a finished effect when 
you are at work on the foundation only, also by mixing your tints 
up on the palette too much instead of whenever possible put- 
ting them on separately. Above all, in water colors the muddi- 
ness is caused by dragging the colors on almost dry instead of 
using a full brush with freedom. In oils too much white in the 
color for the shadow gives heaviness and opacity to them. Glaz- 
ing will help to clean them up, but we could not advise you as to 
the colors necessary for the purpose without seeing the painting. 



F., Boston.— One of the three color plates for December 
will be a large, simply treated figure study (portrait) by J. Carroll 
Beckwith, accompanied by an instructive talk to students by that 
excellent artist on his own method of painting it. A second 
plate for December will be a great Vase of Roses, by Victor Dan- 
gon — it is 16 x 20 inches ; it is superbly executed in nearly twenty 
separate paintings, and, we have no hesitation in saying, is the 
most sumptuous flower piece ever reproduced in color in this 
country. The composition is masterly, and for framing, the pic- 
ture will be most attractive ; but this fine plate is to be given 
chiefly because of its permanent value to students of flower paint- 
ing, who can go to it again and again for help in their work. Mr. 
Dangon himself finds it so useful for reference in his own paint- 
ing that he declares he would not sell the original at any price. 



Subscriber, Hamilton. — A study of wild poppies is 
among the color studies we hope to give in the course of the com- 
ing year. Sketch the general outlines of your design with a stick 
of charcoal sharpened to a point. Do not attempt to put in too 
many details at first, but be careful to secure the general propor- 
tions and place each flower in its proper place. If you have not 
the requisite knowledge to draw the design correctly, it will be 
better to trace the outlines. Begin with the background, and paint 
this with raw umber, white, a little permanent blue, light red and 
ivory black. In the lighter parts add a little yellow ochre and 
madder lake, omitting raw umber. In the deeper shadows sub- 
stitute burnt Sienna for light red, and add more madder lake and 
permanent blue. The red poppies are painted with vermilion, 
madder lake and white, qualified with a little ivory black for the 
local tone. In the shadows add light red and a little permanent 
blue. The surface lights, which are seen where the petal turns 
over, are cool blue gray ; these are very important, and are often 
overlooked or omitted by careless painters. The actual "high 
lights" are quite different, and generally suggest merely a light 
shade of the local tone. The reflected lights should also be stud- 
ied with attention, as they give transparency to the petals. Paint 
the gray surface lights with white, ivory black, permanent blue, 
yellow ochre and light red. The pink poppies are cool and gray 
in tone ; the lights are almost white, and the half tints are soft 
purplish gray. The dark spots near the centre in both the red 
and pink flowers are a dull purple black. The colors needed for 
the pink flowers are madder lake, white, a little yellow ochre 



and a very little ivory black in the local tone. In the shadows 
add raw umber and light red, with a little permanent blue. For 
the dark places near the centre, use ivory black, madder lake and 
permanent blue. In the surface lights use a little yellow ochre 
and silver white, with a very little madder lake and the very least 
bit of ivory black. The stamens are a deep black gray, with a 
purple tinge in parts. Paint these with ivory black, light red, 
permanent blue, white and yellow ochre. The green leaves and 
buds of the poppies are gray and cool in color ; their stems are 
also very light and blue gray. To paint these, use permanent blue, 
white, ivory black, a little light cadmium and light red. In the 
shadows substitute madder lake for light red, and add raw umber. 



WHAT IS " AN ORIGINAL PAINTING ?" 

Again, we are asked, this time by S. T., of Omaha : 
What do you understand by the term "an original painting?" 
"Your answer will decide a dispute in our art class," he adds. 

There are degrees of originality. Usually, a painting is called 
original if the painter has copied nothing but nature, or his own 
sketches or studies, or has worked from fancy or from memory 
without having recourse to the work of other artists. When, as 
very often happens, an artist takes a suggestion, a motive, from 
another, and, in working it out, adds so much of his own that the 
subject takes on a new appearance, that, too, is held to be an 
original painting. It is also customary, as it is obviously proper, 
to give credit for whatever originality there may be in work done 
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by one man from another's drawings, in adapting old designs to 
new conditions, in furnishing rough draughts or sketches to be 
executed by others, and so on. When the term "an original 
painting" is used without qualification, however, it is taken for 
granted that the artist is not indebted to any other for anything of 
importance in his work. 



THE ART OF PRINT-SPLITTING. 

Sir : Can you tell me if it is possible to remove the 
unsightly traces of printing on the other side that ruins the effect 
of the cuts in newspapers and magazines ? I want to illustrate a 
Life of Cellini with pictures collected from many sources, but 
they are too like newspaper cuttings to be pasted in as they are. 
If they could be split and mounted like the proofs of an " Edition 
de Luxe" I should insert them. " M.," Clinton, N. Y. 

Probably not one person in a thousand is aware how easily a 
piece of paper may be split into two surfaces. It is said that in 
England the art was kept secret for a long time, as it was applied 
too successfully for duplicating bank-notes, until the authorities 
adopted a special paper that baffled all attempts. But for the 
innocent purpose of removing the printed matter that so often 
backs a fine impression of a wood-cut or a process block, the way 
to do it successfully is well worth knowing. Those who are 
lovers of " black and white" designs regret that the tone of the 
print is often lowered and its beauty impaired by the faint, yet still 
legible matter that is printed on the other side of the page it occu- 
pies. When, however, this is removed and the print mounted on 
white cardboard, it gains the refinement and delicacy of an " India 
proof," as it is technically called. Nor is the process a complex 
one. Given practice, patience and pluck, and the result is certain. 
Having selected the print you wish to detach, which in the first 
trial should be a worthless one and of small size, trim the margin 
to a half inch all round the impression. This is supposing the 
whole print is about the size of a cabinet photograph. Then 
have ready some common wheat-flour paste, newly made, which 
, is a very important point, as paste even a day old is apt to spoil 
the whole operation. Take then two stout pieces of firm linen, 
muslin or similar material a little larger than the print. This 
should be unwashed stuff — the sort used for rolling window blinds 
answers admirably. Whatever is chosen it must be smooth, firm 
and strong. Paste each piece of stuff and lay them one on either 
side of the print. Leave them to dry under pressure, and when 
nearly set, but not rigid, and completely dry, pull the two surfaces 
asunder with a firm and very even force. Herein lies the whole art 
of the process, and here also comes failure at first, as the print will 
either refuse to start splitting, and you but peel off one surface of 
texture, or else it begins weli and tears instead of separating into 
layers before the whole surface is split. When you find that the 
sheet so treated has behaved satisfactorily, and that each piece of 
linen has a film of paper intact adhering to it, take the one you 
wish to preserve and soak it in water. Then lift the tender film 



very gently and mount it with starch upon a suitable piece of 
cardboard. When mounted wash all the paste off the right side 
of the print with a camel's-hair brush dipped in water. Do this 
very thoroughly, and then leave the whole to dry under pressure, 
and the result will astonish those who see it. The film thus 
gained is so transparent that if the picture, without margin, is 
mounted on polished white wood, it looks like a transfer picture 
rather than a common print. For rescuing good examples of 
modern art from the ephemeral literature of the periodical press 
this little craft is worth acquiring ; indeed, in some cities there 
are professionals who are so expert that they can treat a picture 
of any size in this way with perfect success, and create a fine 
print worth framing out of the illustrated journal that otherwise 
would probably light the fire or be thrown away entirely. 



OUR TESTS OF CHINA PAINTING GOLDS. 

We shall publish in the January number of The Art 
Amateur the results of the tests of the various specimens of gold 
for china painters that we have bought (in the stores, when pos- 
sible), and submitted to an accomplished analytical chemist to 
report on as to their purity. A portion of each specimen will 
afterward be sent to the Ceramic Art Company at Trenton, 
N. J., where Messrs. Coxon & Lenox have kindly consented to test 
the golds as to their behavior in firing and burnishing. 




CHINA PAINTING QUERIES ANSWERED. 

Sir: Will you kindly tell me (1) if any one of the 
gouache colors will do for grounding, also if tinting oil is used for 
mixing it ? (2) Can I put on a ground of dark brown by mixing 
flux with brown No. 4 or 17 (Lacroix colors)? R. C. Parker. 

(1) All the gouache colors can be used for grounding, although 
some act more kindly than others. (2) AcM to the dark brown 
No. 4 or 17 a very little dark red brown, mix these colors well 
with one eighth the quantity of flux and about equal parts of 
tinting oil and spirits of turpentine. If you wish a very dark 
shade you must have the piece fired and repeat the same tint for 
a second firing. 

Sir: Would you kindly tell me through The Art 
Amateur how to put on a clouded background in china paint- 
ing ? I would like to cloud from a light yellow to a dark brown, 
so that the colors will blend softly and prettily. 

E. B. W., New Rochelle, N. Y. 

To obtain the effect you desire you must lay your tints on side 
by side, having previously mixed each one with a very little flux 
and about equal parts of tinting oil and turpentine. Get every- 
thing ready beforehand and lay the colors quickly, each with a 
separate clean brush, beginning with the lightest shade ; then dab 
them in the same order until smooth and properly blended. Make 
your dabbers with an old fine cambric or silk handkerchief, cut 
into small squares, with some soft cotton tied up loosely in each 
square. ...--■- 

A. J., Chicago. — Mr. Ailing's offer to send free of 
charge one of his best decorating wheels (retail price, $20.00) to 
the person who forwards to the publisher of The Art Amateur 
(before January 1, 1891) the largest subscription list is not open 
to the trade. We see no objection to different china painting 
circles "joining forces" so as to send the largest possible number 
of names with the view to securing this special prize. Unsuccess- 
ful competitors will still be entitled to the prizes and the large 
discounts on their subscriptions gained by forming a club. You 
should write at once for our " Club Circular," which gives full in- 
formation how to proceed to get up a club. It seems necessary 
to add, for the information of some inquirers, that the Decorating 
Wheel is for banding in gold or colors, instead of sending 
work to the professional decorator to be so finished. 



CONCERNING VARNISHING PICTURES. 

B. B. T., Denver. — Paintings are varnished because the 
oil colors have a tendency to sink into the canvas and lose their 
brilliancy. Varnish revives them. Artists would not varnish 
their pictures if they could avoid it. In landscape varnishing is 
particularly objectionable, as it frequently destroys all atmospher- 
ic effect, and some artists leave their skies unvarnished. Use 
mastic varnish. You can know when your picture is dry by touch- 
ing it very lightly with the finger. If it is " tacky," it is not yet 
fit to varnish. It is impossible to tell what time an oil painting 
needs to dry. Much depends on the medium used by the artist. 
If he used only oil (linseed-oil), the colors will take longer to dry 
than if he used "siccatif." Some colors too— silver white and 
Naples yellow, for instance — dry sooner than others, such as lake 
and bitumen. The last named takes a very long time. 



HO W TO HANG PICTURES A T HOME. 

F. B., Troy, N. Y. — Hang your pictures where they 
look besi. We have seen a row of water-colors of various sizes 
arranged with good effect around the walls of a drawing-room, 
with the bottoms all level, the oil paintings being above them. 
The line did not seem formal because the frames of the water- 
colors being of various sizes and shapes, the tops were irregular. 
After all, the great object of having pictures is to look at them 
and enjoy them, and we are of opinion that something may be 
risked in disturbing the symmetry of the room where this privilege 
is threatened. The white margins of etchings or engravings, we 
may add, however, are too staring for a dark wall, especially in 
juxtaposition with oil paintings ; so this, if possible, should be 
avoided. Such restrictions as these, of course, common sense 
would suggest. 



PAINTING PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS. 

E., Denver. — (1) Many persons begin by passing a 
very thin wash of red lead over all the flesh— just sufficient to 
give a warm, flesh-like tone, without really seeming to color. 
When the wash is dry, it is repeated where local color is wanted. 
(2) Whatever may be the color of the eyes do not make it too 
decided. Cobalt may be modified with Naples yellow for light 
blue eyes and with sepia for dark. Raw Sienna and Vandyck 
brown make a good hazel, and a little Vandyck brown should be 
used in the blackest eyes ; sepia is usually strong enough to com- 
bine with it, without any black. The pupil wants sepia alone or 
sepia and black. Let the high lights be spared and afterward 
touched with Chinese white if they are to be sharp. A little 
neutral shade is needed on the white of the eyes. Be careful not 
to make hard lines for the eyebrows or lashes. The latter are 
usually somewhat darker than the former. Both, if belonging to 
adults, correspond nearly with the hair. Children's lashes are 
. usually darker than their hair. 



PAINTING ON VELVET. 

Sir : Kindly inform me what colors in oils should be 
used in painting on velvet the iris panel published in The Art 
Amateur, May, 1889. I wish some of the flowers to be pate 
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yellow, and the others of that peculiar light blue that is so 
delicately tinted with faint purple and white. What shade of 
velvet will yield the richest effect with above colors ? 

An Amateur, Norristown, Pa. 
For the pale yellow iris use pale lemon yellow for the lightest 
parts and pale cadmium for the local tint ; shade with a green- 
ish brown. You will obtain exactly the £olor you need for the 
blue iris with an admixture of Antwerp blue, crimson lake and 
white. For pale shades the white must greatly preponderate. 
We should advise the velvet to be of a soft, neutral gray green. 
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BASS-WOOD PANELS. 

Sir: Are bass-wood panels good for painting upon, 
and where can they be obtained ? Olive, York. 

Bass-wood panels are not generally recommended, but an excel- 
lent authority on such matters assures us that he has used white 
wood panels for sketching for a number of years, and has found 
them very satisfactory. Indeed, he still prefers them, not to the 
exclusion of canvas, but before anything else, unless it may be 
panels of mahogany. We know of no one who makes them, but 
any sawing mill would turn them out for about a dollar and a 
half a dozen. 

SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 

X. Z., St. Paul, Minn. — It is not possible to answer 
you without further data. Send the artist's name. 

Reader. — We answer ordinary questions by mail 
without charge. If the information supplied is sufficiently inter- 
esting, it is sometimes also published in our columns. 

Etcher, Newark, N. J.— Rhind's liquid ground (£ lb. 
bottle costs $i) is the best etching ground we know of. You can 
get it at John Sellers & Sons, 17 Dey Street, New York. 

Mrs. W. F. T., Mason City, 111.— James B. Shepherd, 
927 Broadway, will supply you with designs and materials for 
tapestry embroidery. He makes a specialty of them. You 
might also write to the Associated Artist, 115 East Twenty-third 
Street, also of New York. 

MORTON, Cincinnati. — For etching on soft steel, use 
corrosive sublimate in solution with a little alum. For hard or 
ordinary steel, commercial nitric acid (half acid, half water). 
This is pretty strong. Add more water if it is necessary to weak- 
en the solution. The time is a matter of experiment and judg- 
ment, and can only be learned by practice. 

A., New York. — White mounts in gilt frames are 
useful where the wall is rather pale, or of mixed coloring, but 
should be excluded where the pictures hang on dark grounds. If 
the pictures are few and far apart, especially if " water-colors," 
they are best hung on quiet tones of not too dark color. If nu- 
merous, the tone of the ground may be strengthened with advan- 
tage. In the latter case, and for paintings in oil, a rich red has 
no rival as a ground color. 

H. F.,London,Can. — The acid used for etching on china 
and earthenware is the same as that for etching on glass, viz., 
hydrofluoric acid. For flat articles, such as tiles and plaques, the 
best plan is to have an acid "well" of ordinary pine, a simple 
square frame, having a square or sunk "well" in the centre 
which, for flat articles, may be about three inches deep. This 
should be strongly made, and then coated inside with three or 
four coats of Japan black, and when this is dry it should be again 
coated with the black, and then covered all over with thin Calico 
while the black is wet. 

An Old Subscriber.— Undoubtedly it is necessary 
to employ complementary color in painting shadows. If you are 
shading a white flower you must certainly use combinations of 
the three primary colors. Black itself is made by mixing red, blue 
and yellow. Black and lemon yellow make an excellent shadow 
color for white flowers, but to render these shadows warmer 
and browner in parts a little red must be introduced. Never use 
ready-made black or brown alone for shadows, or they will cer- 
tainly be heavy. 

DOOR-ZITHERS. 

Among fanciful additions, to studios and bachelors' 
"dens" the little instrument called a "door-zither" has found 
favor of late, and it is, probably, destined to become still more 
popular. We give illustrations of two varieties, one being an 
adaptation of the ordinary toy-zither to this new purpose, while 
the other is made especially for fixing to a door. Miss Mary H. 
Skel, who suggests the arrangement of the zither in the lower il- 
lustration, well describes, it : " There hangs upon my studio 
door," she says, " a little instrument called a zither. It is so sen- 
sitive that it vibrates with the slightest motion of the door, even 
a current of wind passing through the room being sufficient to 
set the delicate strings trembling. This zither is hung midway in 
the centre of the upper panels of the door, as indicated in the 
sketch. Above it is fixed a piece of oak moulding of the sort 
used for picture framing ; in this seven little brass pegs are fixed, 
from which hang pendent seven silken strings, with a leaden 
sinker, like those used by fishermen, at the end of each. These 
weights are so arranged that when at rest each one hangs just 
clearing one of the wires of the zither. Thus placed they are set 
swinging with the slightest movement of the door, and striking 
upon the strings, produce the sounds. The strings are so regu- 
lated as to yield only the chord of C, because this is the normal 
chord, requiring neither sharps nor flats in its formation. The 
better the zither the more satisfactory will be the music ; but a 
very gratifying result may be obtained from one of the toy-zithers, 
which may be bought at any general toy store for seventy-five 
cents. With this a key is given to regulate the tuning of the 
wires. When properly adjusted its sounds will be very faint, 
suggesting elfin horns or distant fairy music ; but it will be very 
sweet as it chimes to welcome the coming or speed the parting 
guest." 

The upper illustration shows one made for the purpose. Mr. 
Duveen, of Fifth Avenue, was possibly the first to introduce the 
door zither into New York. The novelty caught the taste of the 
artists, and Mr. William G. Chase soon had one upon his studio 
door, of the exact kind shown in our sketch. As it will be seen, 
the design of the zither has been considerably altered, and a lyre- 
shaped form, symmetrical and decorative, replaces the somewhat 
ungainly effect of the adapted zither. The seven neatly turned 
wooden pegs, from which hang the weights, project about an 
inch, and are more solid than the sketch indicates. The weights 
in this case are small leaden bullets, gilded for the sake of ap- 
pearance. The zither itself is about an inch or an inch and a half 
wide, or in other words, it projects so much from the door. Its 
weights drop just clear of the wires, which are regulated to a har- 
monious 'chord. The whole is finished in black, with incised 
gold lines, and forms a feature of the doorway not entirely un- 
pleasing in its effect. Although with each movement it makes 
music, it is so faint and unobtrusive, that it fails to annoy in 
spite of the constant repetition of its tinkling melodies. 



MIXED CLASSES IN THE LIFE SCHOOL. 

The question that has lately been agitating the Art 
Students' League of New York City has since been on the tapis 
in Paris. It is whether women students should be admitted in 
the same classes with men in studying from the life. When first 
brought up, Mr. Gerome signified his assent to the principle, just 
as Mr. St. Gaudens did. The male students also were either 
indifferent or favorable to the change. But the journals, there 
as here, were not slow to point out the impropriety of the scheme. 
Mr. Ge>6me thereupon himself condemned it, and explained his 
former expression of opinion by saying that it was meant only in 
a " Platonic"— that is to say, Pickwickian— sense. The schools 
of the Beaux Arts are uncomfortably crowded already, he adds, 
so that some of the young men attending them have to make 
their studies on the stairs. Mr. St. Gaudeus showed perhaps less 
address but more consistency in his reply to the charge that he 
had attempted to introduce such a change in the Art Students' 
League. He had not introduced it, but he had not discounte- 
nanced it. It is proper to say that the question is not yet considered 
at an end in Paris. The Moniteur des Arts holds that it will yet 
be solved by some compromise. 



ART EDUCA TION IN FRANCE. 

Writing from Paris to The Detroit Free Press, 
Percy Ives gives some shrewd criticisms upon the methods of 
French tuition as compared with either American or English, that 
are especially interesting to all concerned in art education to-day. 
He says : " The systematic thoroughness with which art is taught 
in this country, from the simplest beginnings with the child of 
six or seven years, onward step by step through all intervening 
grades up to the Julen Academy and the Beaux Arts, has not, I 
believe, its equal in any other country of Europe. This is con- 
ceded by the English teachers of what is known as the South 
Kensington system in England. 

" Throughout the entire school system of France it seems that 
there is an artificial selection of the fittest for continuance in 
special lines of art, of students showing proficiency in the par- 
ticular branch chosen. This results in a wonderfully well-pre- 
pared class when these students finally reach the school where art 
is exclusively taught. 

" In the common schools the little student begins to acquaint 
himself with the use of pencil and chalk, and with the simplest 
decorative forms. Here he learns to make the square, the circle, 
the cube, the triangle, the pentagon, etc., working from the flat, 
from casts from life and also from memory. In the primary 
schools these lessons are given three times each week by skilled 
professors, who have assigned to their care a certain number of 
schools. 

" At the age of twelve or fourteen the student (if he is to con- 
tinue the especial study of art, and this is generally determined 
by his own proficiency and his own wishes) is transferred to a 
grade of school where art is treated as a relatively more important 
study than in the school he has left. There are in Paris six of 
these higher grade schools. They are large stone structures of 
massive architecture, having all the appearance of important pub- 
lic buildings. Here the general education of the student is also 
carried on, but especial care is given to art teaching. These 
schools are the nurseries where are reared the subsequent art 
workers of France in every branch of the industrial and higher 
arts. Here is taught drawing from the cast and from life, paint- 
ing, sculpture, anatomy, perspective, wood-carving, tile decora- 
tion, designing and engraving. From here the next step for the 
student wishing to make art his especial study is the school of the 
Beaux Arts, this being also a government institution. Here the 
student may select for his life work painting, sculpture, engrav- 
ing, designing or gem cutting, and here he has before him as an 
incentive the great prize given by the government, the 4 Prix de 
Rome.' This prize, if given in painting or sculpture, means a four 
years' stay in Rome at the French Academy, with board and lodg- 
ing, and a studio and 3000 francs a year besides. At the expira- 
tion of his term the student returns to France, where his 3000 
francs per year is continued for four years more. 

." To be eligible for this prize, one must be a citizen of France 
and under thirty years of age." 



" HORSE FLA Y " IN PARIS SCHOOLS. 

The Paris Schools have always obtained a reputa- 
tion for horse-play and practical joking, and E. A. Rorke tells of 
a state of things in some of the Paris ateliers, and especially in 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts, that would not be tolerated here, for 
it is even worse than the hazing at West Point and Annapolis — 
that is, it is meaner and more humiliating. The nouveau or new 
comer is not only required to furnish money for drink and to make 
a guy of himself for the amusement of the students, but he has 
to run errands for the older men and do menial services about 
the place. Says Mr. Rorke : " I got into the Beaux Arts through 
the agency of the head of the Christian Brothers, for it needs a 
little influence for a foreigner to get in there, although it is to all 
intents a free school. On my first day I put up my wine money and 
sang my song and they let me off. But two or three days later 
another fellow came in, a Frenchman, and they made him strip 
to the buff when he gave his song. The sight of him capering 
on a platform made me laugh, and at that one of the anciens, a 
clever man, but a coarse fellow and a bully, said : ' What are 
you laughing at ? You're a nouveau yourself. Get up there and 
strip.' An Englishman, who was at work beside me, said : ' Eng- 
lishmen and Americans don't strip in this school.' At that the 
crowd set upon me, jammed me into a box and began to put candles 
around me to hold a wake. As three or four of them were sitting on 
me I could hardly breathe, and I pulled ou£ a broken penknife and 
began jabbing at their legs. The Englishman ran out and 
brought in a countryman of his named Shaw, a strapping fellow 
who could thrash any man in the place, and he soon scattered 
the Frenchmen and pulled me out. He told them he would give 
them a walloping if they undertook to rough it on an English- 
man or American again, and they let me alone after that. But 
they took it out on the Englishman who had brought Shaw to 
the rescue. Next day the bully of the school was very saucy 
to him, and a Greek, a double-faced cur, called out in English, 
4 Why don't you hit him ?' The Englishman let out and thumped 
the bully in the face. Then the Greek began to howl in French, 
• Out with him 1 Down with him ! ' and there was another row. 
Soon after the Englishman was informed officially that by a vote 
of the students he was expelled. That was a lie, because if any 
meeting was held we foreigners had heard nothing about it. 
However, the Englishman knew that if he stayed the French would 
take a sneaking revenge on him by daubing or cutting his canvas 
when he was out, and he preferred to take his dismissal. I got a 
pistol — empty — and took it to the school after that, but there was 
no more trouble. After all, we have no such schools here. They 
are taught by masters who give their services for the honor of art." 



can accommodate comfortably, and one school was compelled to 
turn away several hundred applicants. This awakening to the 
value of art training comes mainly from those in humble stations 
of life ; while the rich families have sent a few recruits to the 
Metropolitan Art School, those who work for their livelihood 
have come in larger numbers. Of course, these seven hundred 
pupils do not all intend to take up art as their chief pursuit ; indeed, 
it is probable that a majority will only remain a year, at most, 
and the instruction for such time is so arranged that even in that 
short period they will acquire a certain amount of knowledge use- 
ful to them in after life. 

The New York Institute for Artist Artisans, at 140 
West Twenty-third Street, has a long list on its roll for the Fall 
term. Mr. H. O. Havemeyer has given lately $1000 to this in- 
stitution, and among its patrons are to be found the chief indus- 
trial art firms of the city. 

Mr. Garey has just completed a colossal head of 
Jupiter, after the antique, a copy of the Hermes of Praxiteles in 
the mueum at Berlin, and a fine reproduction of the bust of the 
Apollo Belvidere, for the State normal school at Oneonta, N. Y. 
He has also just placed a reproduction in heroic size of the classic ' 
Niobe in the hall of the new Durfee High School at Fall River. 

A new Art School has been opened in Norwich, Conn., 
connected with the Slater Art Museum of that city, and especially 
designed for residents therein and in eastern Connecticut. The 
present director is Miss Irene Ware, who was educated at the 
Yale Art School, and is a relative of Mr. J. Alden Weir, the well- 
known artist. There will be morning classes at nominal prices 
for the term, and evening ones at a charge for bare expenses only. 

Chicago: Exhibition of Painted China.— The 

third annual exhibition held at the Western Decorating Works was 
in many respects an advance on previous years. Ceramic Art is 
proved to be still very popular in this country and to number its de- 
votees from all classes of society. Mrs. President Harrison contrib- 
uted two beautiful panels of her painting : one of Pansies, the 
other of Orchids. These were displayed on an ivory mantel 
draped with the national flag. Almost every State was repre- 
sented, and it was interesting to notice how suitable most of the 
designs were for the objects they decorated. Miss M. A. Evans, 
of Cincinnati, showed some charmingly individual work, and in 
her table-ware especially supplied many useful lessons for the 
proper limitation of the art. Miss M. B. Ailing, of Rochester, 
sent some very handsome specimens, some of the smaller pieces 
being perfect reproductions of the finest Austrian metal work. 
Miss Dodge's School of China Painting, Milwaukee, had a fine 
display ; the airy grace of the French School of ornament being 
well sustained. Some of the pieces were almost too literal in 
their reproduction of foreign examples. Still, many showed 
promise of distinctly American work, notably a set from Connec- 
ticut decorated with Lilies of the Valley in conventional treat- 
ment. The Photo-Keramic Co., of Detroit, had an attractive ex- 
hibit, while the glass painted by Mrs. Louis Leonard, of Denver, 
won great praise. Among others who contributed work worthy 
of special notice were Mesdames Clark, Jenkins, Kettridge, 
Marsh, and Ordway ; the Misses Brown, Cole, Evans, Lyster, 
Peek, Laveron, Harrison, Webster and Wilcox, and Professor 
Jahn. All these and others ably seconded the. efforts of Messrs. 
Grunewald and Brisher to raise the art of china-painting to its 
proper plane, and make Chicago the centre of interest to all en- 
gaged in or attracted by the work. The yearly exhibitions, with 
their chance of comparing work by amateurs and professionals, 
are likely to yield fruit in the great display that is promised for 
the World's Fair, where we trust American women will be able 
to demonstrate to the world that when they will they can succeed. 



The three chief Art Schools of New York are likely 
to have a busy winter session ; for each has as many pupils as it 



Minneapolis.— There has just closed in this city a 
very important exhibition. The great number of works by well- 
known American painters— both those at home and those who 
reside permanently in Paris— together with splendid examples of 
many of the great French masters, marked this as an unusually 
interesting event, and showed that the Northwest is surely and 
rapidly advancing in appreciation of true art. Among the 
French masters Lhermitte was represented by his Salon picture, 
" The Hay Makers ;" Dagnan Bouveret by his " Hamlet ;" Bou- 
guereau by his prize picture, " The Return of Spring ;" Jean 
Paul Laurens by " A Hero ;" Francois Flameng by " Moli&re at 
Versailles" and "The Old Fort at Dieppe ;" Julien Dupre by 
" Milking Time" and " Returning from Market," and Saint- 
pierre by " Soudja Sari," " Conversation" and "At Home." 
There were also two fine landscapes by Edward Yon ; "Thoughts," 
by Cormon ; a study for " The End of Summer," by Raphael 
Collin ; " Italian Mother and Child," by L. Perrault ; " Sunset," 
by L. Franyais ; with examples of other masters as various as 
Van Marcke, Madrazo, Haquette and Grimlund. Among the ex- 
hibits by Americans were " The Last Voyage" and " The Palace 
of the Rajah," characteristic scenes in India, by Edwin Lord 
Weeks, who has the field there to himself ; " Calling the Ferry- 
man," by Daniel Ridgway Knight ; some forty studies and pic- 
tures, mostly in the Orient, by Frederick A. Bridgman ; Jules 
Stewart's much exhibited " After the Hunt Ball," with its pretty 
women and anglified Americans; "Consolation," an open-air 
picture of French peasant life, by Charles Sprague Pearce ; Theo- 
dore Earl Butler's" Widow ;" Walden's " Fog on the Thames" 
and " Fishing Boats at Boulogne," and examples of Arthur 
Parton, Bruce Crane, George Inness, Eaton, Van Elten, Murphy, 
Wyatt, C. S. Reinhart, Boggs, Truesdell, Thomas Hovenden, 
Childe Hassam, Elizabeth Gardner, Hawkins, Sartain, Wigand, 
Nichols and Bacon. 

The most important collection of Mesdag's marines ever brought 
together in this country occupied one entire room. They num- 
bered over thirty examples and were mostly important pictures. 

A collection of one hundred old masters from a private gallery 
in Aix-la-Chapelle were lent for this exhibition. 

To the sculpture department, H. S. Adams sent his " Infant 
Bacchus," a portrait bust of Burt Harwood and a remarkable 
portrait bust of his wife, which received Honorable Mention in 
the Salon of 1888 and the same distinction in the Universal Expo- 
sition in Paris. 

In view of the beautiful show of modern porcelains, 
faience and cut glass at the Fifth Avenue premises now occupied 
by Messrs. Gilman Collamore & Co., it is easy to understand why 
they found it necessary to have a week's auction sale of old stock 
before vacating their Union Square quarters, last spring. Many 
of the Sevres objects are very attractive. A delightfully quaint 
vase has, at its base, a row of cupids as firemen, treated flat and 
conventionally in outline ; higher up the vase breaks into flames, 
the colors being blended in a remarkably skilful way. A vase of 
great refinement is in the style of the First Empire, only with pate- 
sur-pate medallions by Taxile Doat. The Rococo rules in Berlin 
china ; in spite of its lawless ornament some of the examples 
are rich and extremely decorative. The Crown Derby Co. have 
also been drawn upon for some very chraracteristic vases, elegant 
in form and sumptuous in color and decoration. The array of 
both china and glass is amazing, and, while indicating greatly im- 
proved taste for good design on the part of the public, denotes 
uncommon knowledge and discrimination in its selection. 
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(8) The Wild Cherry. — Unless the dish is tinted, outline the 
blossoms in gray made of carmine No. i and green No. 7. 
Sha de with the same. Paint the stamens with mixing yellow and 
the stems with yellow brown shaded with red brown. The leaves 
should be grass green and mixing yellow. Shade with brown green 
except in the high lights. In these let the grass green be thinner 
and bluer. A background tinted with blue or pink would bring 
out this design. 

(9) Cherry Blossom. — Outline the blossoms with sky blue 
mixed with pearl gray and mixing yellow. 

Paint the centre spot with green brown and 
the stamens with silver yellow. The sepals 
and stems require thin red brown shaded 
with a deeper wash of the same color. The 
leaves are painted with apple green and 
mixing yellow, shaded with yellow brown ; 
where older and larger, grass green and 
mixing yellow outlined and shaded with 
green brown. 

(10) Apple Blossom. — Outline the blos- 
soms with carmine No. 1 and tint the out- 
side of the petals of blossom and bud with 
the same color in streaks. Shade with car- 
mine No. i and green No. 7, using some- 
times a little mixing yellow also. Paint the 
stamens silver yellow and the sepals apple 
green shaded with sepia. Paint the leaves 
a varying green (using the light blue made 
by mixing sky blue with apple green), shad- 
ed with apple green and mixing yellow, 
grass green and mixing yellow, yellow 
brown and brown green. The stem should 
be gray shaded with dark brown. If the 
background is tinted let it be pale blue 
shading to gray. 



emerald green and ultramarine blue alternately for the body, ac- 
centuated with brown. Paint the blossoms with ponceau ; if too 
purple add a little yellow. Make an olive green for the stems by 
mixing yellow, indigo blue and sanguine. 

A similar scheme of coloring should be adopted either in oils 
or water-colors on silk, satin or gauze. If painted in oils the 
pigment must be thinned w'nh/resh spirits of turpentine. If in 
water-colors Chinese white must be added ; in other words, the 
style known as gouache painting must be adopted. Abundant 



THE "MERMAID" FISH SET. 

As was suggested last month, in 
giving the first of this striking set of de- 
signs for china painting, the treatment 
should be in delicate coloring, and the work 
should be finished for one firing. For the 
flesh use a thin wash of capucine red ; the 
tint, being perfectly flat, should be blended. 
Put in the outlines and markings of the 
features with red brown. Paint the hair 
with yellow brown and outline it with dark 
brown. Paint the floating shell and its oc- 
cupant thinly with apple green and deep 
blue green, using the colors separately, yet 
blending them together. The effect of this 
method is charming. Introduce also a few 
touches of capucine red, very pale. When 
this is quite dry outline with red brown. 

For the water, first wash in a pale shade of moss green. When 
it is dry, scrape out some sharp lights and put in the markings 
with brown green rather broadly, accentuating the actual lines 
with dark green No. 7. The seaweed and fish must be varied in 
coloring, such tints being used as carnation No. 1 shaded with 
brown green, pompadour red shaded with violet of iron, deep 
blue green shaded with sepia, yellow ochre shaded with chestnut 
brown, grass green shaded with brown green and dark green. 
The design around the edge of the plate, including the shells, 
must be picked out in gold, or if gold be 
objected to, in deep red brown. There 
will be little trouble in effecting this, be- 
cause the design is already indicated in the 
make of the plate, which forms part of a 
dinner service, any portion of which can be 
bought separately. This particular china 
is easily obtainable, being kept in stock at 
the leading stores ; it is manufactured by 
Messrs. Tressemanes & Vogt, of Limoges, 
France. 

THE WA TER-LIL Y PORTIERE. 

The following scheme is suggest- 
ed for the portiere design, by M. L. Macom- 
ber, illustrated on page 124. For a founda- 
tion ihe new material known as mail cloth 
is eminently suited ; it comes in charming 
"art" shades, is fifty inches wide, and 
costs $3 the yard. The face is silk and 
richer than that of Roman satin. The 
dado and frieze must have a darned back- 
ground to throw up the flowers. These can 
be executed in solid embroidery or merely 
outlined with rope silk in stem stitch. The 
coloring is purely optional. For a semi- 
conventional design, such as that under con- 
sideration, care must, however, be taken to 
make the shades used harmonious ; for in- 
stance, on a delicate sage green the darning 
should be in a darker and somewhat warmer 
tone of the same color, the outlines being 
put in with rich terra-cotta red. For a soft 
neutralized blue use a darker shade of the 
same for the darning and a rich golden 
brown for the outlines. For yellow darned 
with golden brown, outline with a dark 
shade of heliotrope. For old pink use olive 
green for outlining. Any of these combi- 
nations will be found harmonious and ar- 
tistic, for they are founded on the art of 
blending complementary with primary col- 
ors, and this is the secret of all good and 
effective combinations. 




A DOOR-HARP. 
(for description, see page 130.) 



hints for this method were given in the magazine last month. 
The tapestry dyes mentioned are those known as Grdni^'s indeli- 
ble dyes for bolting cloth ; no medium is required. 



A GIFT FOR CARD PLAYERS. 

The card design given in the Supplement is intended 
for what is known in the game of poker as the " Kitty," which 



MOUNT FOR A FAN. 



For the device and outlines on the chips take a dark shade of Ihe 
colors employed. The rim of the plate should be edged with 
gold. A deep-shaped plate like those used for soup will serve the 
purpose best. 

CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS. 

At this season of the year motives and texts are re- 
quired for so many purposes that the sheet of letters given on the 
supplement will probably be extremely 
useful for reference. It is often found dif- 
cult to enlarge alphabets to the required 
size. The alphabet bordering Plate 875 is 
arranged specially to render this easy. A 
diagram of part of the capital A enlarged 
shows how simple the process is ; whatever 
size the letters are required it is only nec- 
essary to rule a quantity of squares to the 
scale needed, and then to trace the outline 
by counting the squares and noting where 
the lines intersect them. By this plan 
full size letters will be found to have kept 
the proportion of the original. The words 
inside the border are suggestions for more 
elaborate motives, where some little artistic 
skill is available. These should be painted 
in opaque water colors upon stout paper 
previously mounted upon muslin. Plenty 
of gold adds to the effect. 

Although it seems premature in Novem- 
ber to talk of Church Decorations for Christ- 
mas tide, yet those on whom such work falls 
are glad to consider their plans and arrange 
details well in advance. Natural foliage 
will always be in best taste, but shields, 
texts and devices in various materials, pro- 
vided they are rich and neatly wrought, 
are permissible to brighten the whole 
effect. Crystallized alum on twigs and 
branches, rice and tapioca pasted on let- 
ters, split straws used for lettering, are all 
familiar enough, but may be overlooked 
by those in search of inexpensive and yet 
effective material. A fringe of dried oats 
or barley ears is a good finish for the top 
of a lectern or pulpit. Banners cut in pen- 
non shape — that is, with the stick horizontal- 
ly hung by cords with tassels at the end, the 
banner itself being in the shield shape or 
double pointed, are valuable aids when 
worked in embroidered silk or painted with 
sacred devices, and finished with gilt cords 
and tassels. These have the advantage of 
being used again for many seasons. Arti- 
ficial flowers should be entirely rejected, but 
immortelles in their natural colors or dried 
grass are welcome materials. Dyed grass is another abomina- 
tion that should be kept out of the church, and cotton for letter- 
ing used very sparingly, if at all. The well-known style of white, 
soft cotton text upon a red stuff ground, harmless although it be, 
is surely old enough to be allowed to rest awhile, and something 
less like millinery should be adopted in its place. Possibly we 
may give next month other varieties of devices for banners, 
shields, etc., but the back numbers of The Art Amateur are rich 
in material of this sort already, which our readers may fall back 
upon should other demands upon our space 
in our December issue render this necessary. 



This design can be painted on 
bolting cloth, colored gauze, silk or satin. 
We would suggest that the miniature draw- 
ing of it, which was published last month, 
would serve admirably for a Christmas 
card by leaving out the lines that indicate 
the shape of a fan and extending the 
branches of almond blossom ; it would also 
look well as the heading of a menu stand 
either on china or card. 

For painting the design on bolting cloth, 
use tapestry dyes ; the effect is charming. 
A very pale wash of sanguine gives the local 

flesh tint. Hardly any shading is required, but for the little there 
is indicated, mix sanguine, indigo blue and yellow. For the 
outlines use a strong tint of the same mixture. For the golden 
hair add a touch of ponceau to yellow ; shade with brown and 
yellow mixed. Paint into the butterfly wings all the brightest 
shades of your palette, but keep them delicate ; put them on 
separately and allow them to blend sufficiently to give them an 
iridescent effect. Treat the dragon fly in the same manner, using 




A TOY ZITHER, ADAPTED AS A DOOR-HARP. 
(for description, see page 130.") 



holds the pool ; it will be appreciated by all who play the national 
game of cards. The " royal flush" represented should be painted 
on a plate large enough to take the cards full size. Lay out the 
cards and copy the coloring exactly in flat tints, having first 
tinted the plate a delicate shade of celadon green or azure blue. 
The poker "chips" are effectively arranged around the plate, 
forming a border. Each group should be put in with delicate 
shades of different colors harmonizing well with the ground tint. 



THE PAINTING OF SNOW. 

A writer in The (London) Art 
Journal "cannot call to mind," he says, 
" any adequate rendering of snow. There 
is, of course, Gerome's ' Duel,' but the 
painting of the snow does not rise above 
the quality of figure-painters' landscape. 
In the exhibitions a few winter subjects are 
sometimes shown, the best being those 
which Mr. J. Farquharson curiously alter- 
nates with Eastern scenes and Western 
portraits. These are perfect as far as they 
go, but they seldom go beyond an impres- 
sionist's rendering of snow. The pathetic 
wretchedness of the world in winter is sug- 
gested, but it is usually a memory, not a 
study." 

The editor of The Artist agrees with this 
writer. He says very truly : " What we 
seldom see on the walls of an exhibition is 
any carefully studied representation of the 
more elaborate detail of wintry nature — 
all the varieties of frost, black frost, white 
frost, hoar frost. Hoar frost, that dream 
of beauty, when the frozen dew on the 
boughs sparkles with the radiance of jewels, 
and weaves arches, bowers, festoons, cre- 
ating an Arctic fairyland, and snow through 
its endless variety of effects, from the time 
the first thinly dancing minute flakes came 
down, then larger and more abundant, un- 
til the whole air is dark with them, and the 
earth becomes a white and silent world, a 
world full of fresh subjects for the artist. 
The snow ceases, and sometimes come 
skies as blue as the petals of a forget-me- 
not ; the nipping and eager air tosses the 
frozen powder in whirling masses of fine 
spray ; the snow in the roads gets broken 
up into picturesque raggedness by passing 
wagons with their long teams of horses, 
and gives opportunity for foregrounds full 
of strength and detail. Then note, in 
some effects of light when the sun is low, 
the lovely iridescence of the snow, and the 
startling contrasts of the rosy lights and 
cobalt shadows. The congealed rivers only 
show themselves by their wintry hues, with 
abrupt patches of black here and there. 
The mill is clothed in its white shroud and 
• icicles hang by the wall ; ' the woods in 
the weak sunlight are lovely, the intricate 
tracery of the trees so difficult to draw ; 
the oak alone retains some of its autumn 
leaves of tawny gold, color repeated, how- 
ever, by the dead bracken, and contrasted 
by the dark green leaves of the bramble which never dies." 

Perhaps the best painter of snow we ever had in this country 
was young W. Bliss Baker, who died two or three years ago. 
His representation of woods just after heavy snow fall was marvel- 
lously natural. Mr. Bolton Jones and Mr. Walter Palmer come 
next to him, perhaps; but Mr. Palmer's shadows are generally 
too blue for actual truth. W. S. Macy, at his best, is, perhaps, 
unsurpassed in this speciality by any painter in the United States. 



